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Stolid  Master  of  Survival 

By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 

Photos  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


XY  LW’ESTIGATIOX  into  the 
private  life  of  the  opossum  usu- 
ally leads  at  the  outset  to  some  stan- 
dard conclusions:  he’s  a drab,  indif- 
ferent slowpoke  that  manages  to  be 
passive  but  never  gracious.  In  the 
categories  marked  eunning,  sociability, 
tact  and  charm,  even  the  most  gen- 
erous computer  would  find  him  woe- 
fully wanting. 

Further  prying  into  the  timid  erea- 
ture’s  personal  makeup  suggests  there’d 
be  little  likelihood  of  risk  in  wagering 
that  he’s  a comparative  newcomer  to 
the  globe.  But  you’d  lose  the  wager— 
and  perhaps  be  astounded  to  boot— 
for  Br’er  Possum  was  an  earth-dweller 


before  the  day  of  the  mastodon  and 
the  saber-toothed  tiger!  Pinpointing 
his  long-ago  existence  on  the  North 
American  continent,  fossilized  opos- 
sum skulls  found  in  Montana  offer 
scientific  evidence  that  he  lived  during 
the  time  of  Cretaceous  dinosaurs— 
fierce  monsters  mysteriously  unable 
to  do  as  well  as  the  shy  possum  in 
adapting  themselves  to  changing  con- 
ditions. 

How  this  doltish  furbearer  ever  ran 
the  gantlet  of  the  ages  in  such  hardy 
fashion  is  something  of  an  enigma. 
But  he  definitely  was  poking  around 
the  countryside  at  least  90  million 
years  ago.  Many  species  of  mammals 


lived  in  that  grim  era,  but  the  opos- 
sum is  today’s  only  survivor.  Most  in- 
credible of  all,  the  animal’s  body 
structure  and  appearance  remained 
almost  totally  unchanged  during  his 
stoic  journey  through  myriad  cen- 
turies! 


A NEWBORN  OPOSSUM  IS  SMALLER 
than  a honeybee  but  increases  tenfold  in 
size  during  its  first  week  in  the  mother's 
brood  pouch. 

If  one  logical  explanation  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  possum’s  uncommon 
record  of  survival,  it  must  have  to  do 
with  prolific  distribution-of-the-species 
achievements.  For  Didelphis  virgini- 
amz— the  common  or  Virginia  opossum 
—is  at  home  in  most  of  the  United 
States  and  bordering  areas.  Certainly 
he’s  so  well  represented  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  it  would  be  folly  to  say 
there  is  a Keystone  county  entirely 
bereft  of  possum  population. 

As  a furbearer  the  crusty  critter  has 
had  his  ups  and  downs.  Sometimes  his 
pelt  is  next  to  worthless;  during  more 
favorable  seasons  it  may  ring  up  the 
dollar  sign.  Fluctuations  notwith- 
stan4ing,  many  a rural  lad  has  rustled 
up  pocket  money  trapping  the  easy-to- 
catch  possum— and  in  the  process  has 
become  biologically  acquainted  with 
the  only  marsupial  (pouched  mammal) 
inhabiting  this  country. 

As  a schoolboy  trapper  in  the  late 
1920s,  the  author  claimed  the  coarse 
coat  of  many  a possum.  When  I 


caught  two  extra-large  members  of 
the  species  one  damp  mid-December 
morning  and  promptly  sold  them  to  a 
local  fur  buyer  for  $3.30,  I felt  sure 
that  the  event  should  rate  gold-strike 
acclaim.  Having  then  recently  been 
insulted  by  an  extremely  rude  skunk, 
I found  it  prudent  to  reason  at  age 
13  that  two  possum  pelts  worth  $3.30 
represented  a much  more  comfortable 
income  than  that  supplied  by  an  im- 
pudent No.  1 skunk  — even  if  his 
troublesome  hide  did  fetch  $3.75! 

Nighttime  Shuffler 

The  opossum  may  occasionally 
mosey  about  by  day,  but  generally  he 
favors  nighttime  activity.  Spot  him  at 
night  and  his  black  eyes  will  glow  like 
red  embers.  As  a ground  traveler  he 
shuffles  along  in  awkward  fashion. 
You  may  find  him  cozily  lodged  in  a 
tree,  where  he  can  maneuver  skillfully 
and  even  hang,  monkeylike,  by  his 
prehensile  tail.  This  special  endow- 
ment comes  in  handy  when  all  four 
feet  are  needed  to  clutch  a favorite 
meal  that  happens  to  be  sizable— or 
squirmy. 

Never  one  to  grumble  about  monot- 
onous menus,  this  living  relic  of  by- 
gone ages  will  eat  just  about  anything 
from  wild  plums  to  young  pullets, 
from  birds’  eggs  and  fledglings  to  tad- 
poles, rodents,  insects  and  Mayapples. 
Of  course  the  possum’s  traditional 
preference  for  persimmons  has  been  so 
oft-repeated  in  legend  that  it  ranks 
with  accounts  of  the  fox  and  the 
grapes  and  bruin  and  the  bee  tree. 

The  possum  is  also  a kind  of  part- 
time  scavenger.  He  holds  common 
household  garbage  in  great  esteem, 
and  is  frequently  at  home  in  some 
secluded  hideaway  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a busy  metropolis.  But  no 
matter  where  you  find  him,  he  seems 
to  follow  one  dining  practice  that 
often  costs  him  his  life.  This  has  to 
do  with  his  habit  of  seeking  out  high- 
way-killed creatures  as  food,  and  it 
annually  lowers  the  boom  of  identical 
fate  upon  many  a member  of  the 


Didelphis  tribe.  As  a traffic  target,  the 
cards  are  really  stacked  against  Old 
Slowpoke.  Besides  being  no  whiz  in 
the  pick-’em-up-and-lay-’em-down  de- 
partment, auto  headlights  are  apt  to 
startle  him  silly.  He  has  little  more 
savvy  than  a garden  toad  when  it 
comes  to  timing  his  escape  from  hur- 
tling peril,  and  he  never  learns  a thing 
from  hairbreadth  misses! 

Though  he  may  be  dull  and  eccen- 
tric, the  opossum’s  complex  family 
life  sets  him  apart  as  a most  extra- 
ordinary mammal.  An  exact  account 
of  the  animal’s  eon-old  birth  schedule 
and  subsequent  incubation  of  minute 
offspring  in  a food-dispensing  shel- 
tered pouch— well,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment seems  so  farfetched  that  recol- 
lections of  zoological  tales  from  fan- 
tasyland  may  be  aroused.  Here’s  why: 

The  gestation  period  of  the  opossum 
is  a mere  1212  days— less  than  the  time 
required  for  a robin’s  egg  to  hatch 
and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  time 
needed  to  complete  development  of 
the  young  possums  as  pouch  dwellers. 
Unbelievably,  the  seventh  day  of  the 
gestation  term  finds  each  opossum 
embryo  searcely  as  great  in  size  as  a 
mustard  seed!  Yet,  somehow,  precision 
acceleration  of  development  contrives 
to  ready  the  young  for  on-time  de- 
livery after  approximately  132  hours 
of  additional  preparation  for  the  event. 

Eighteen  Per  Tablespoon 

At  birth,  a litter  of  eighteen  pos- 
sums may  rest  securely  in  a table- 
spoon, with  the  weight  of  the  entire 
dozen  and  a half  youngsters  averaging 
about  one-fifteenth  of  an  ounce.  Can 
you  imagine— it  would  require  some 
4300  of  these  living,  breathing,  di- 
gesting creatures  to  weigh  a pound! 
But  how  rapid  their  growth  within 
their  mother’s  warm  pouch!  Within  a 
week,  each  hairless  offspring  is  some 
ten  times  its  size  at  birth. 

How  do  such  tiny  particles  of  life 
get  into  the  protective  pocket?  At  one 
time  it  was  believed  that  the  female 
gently  picked  up  each  baby  and 


placed  it  in  her  pouch.  But  patient  ob- 
servation has  proved  this  conclusion 
wrong.  Actually,  each  wee  mite  must 
make  his  own  way  to  shelter.  For  this 
first  journey  the  front  feet  are  fairly 
well  formed  and  equipped  with 
pointed  little  claws.  With  these  the 
youngster  reaches  out  and  pulls  him- 
self along,  using  a hand-over-hand  mo- 
tion like  the  stroke  of  a swimmer.  Of 
course  it  is  a pawing  struggle  all  the 
way,  and  sometimes  upon  reaching 
the  pouch  the  newborn  possum  finds 
all  “feeding  stations”  taken.  Thus  nat- 
ural tragedy  strikes  and  perhaps  half 
the  members  of  a large  litter  may 
quickly  succumb  to  starvation.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  taking  turns  at  the 
nipples;  firstcomers  grab  hold  and 
literally  hang  on  for  their  lives— per- 
haps for  as  long  as  eight  weeks  with- 
out once  letting  go  their  source  of 
nourishment. 

The  pouch  of  the  female  opossum 
is  a marvelous  container.  Within  the 
well-designed  fold  of  abdominal  skin 
are  11  to  15  milk  glands.  (A  mother 
opossum  may  bear  as  many  as  25 
young,  hence  the  eertain  starvation  al- 
ready mentioned  for  some. ) Curiously, 

TO  MANY  PEOPLE,  the  opossum  is  an 
unattractive  creature,  yet  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't  find 
this  mother  and  offspring  appealing. 


TO  A YOUNGSTER  who  hasn't  been  on 
his  own  too  long,  this  world  can  be  a 
scary  place  ■ — best  examined  carefully 
from  a distance.  . . . 

the  serviceable  housing  unit  may  be 
closed  by  a set  of  ring  muscles,  thus 
preventing  the  brood  from  falling  out 
while  the  mother  is  doing  some  neces- 
sary acrobatics  in  trees  or  on  rough 
terrain. 

At  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the 
world  the  undeveloped  hind  feet  of 
the  young  opossum  are  little  more 
than  buds  or  pads,  and  it  is  destined 
to  remain  blind  for  up  to  eight  weeks. 
After  about  two  months  in  the  moth- 
er’s leathern  compartment,  the  spry 
young  exhibit  a fine  coat  of  hair.  Now 
they  pop  in  and  out  of  the  pouch  and 
scamper  up  on  the  mother’s  back. 
They  find  this  new  site  most  satisfac- 
tory, for  atop  mamma’s  back  they  can 
either  bask  in  the  sun  or  go  for  a ride 
—the  latter  treat  requiring  all  passen- 
gers to  dig  into  their  mother’s  fur  and 
hang  on  for  dear  life. 

After  they  have  been  in  the  world 
about  90  days  the  young’uns  begin  to 
look  around  for  their  own  food.  But 
for  weeks  thereafter  they  remain  quite 


dependent  on  Ma  Possum,  not  only  for 
protection  and  food,  but  also  for  in- 
structions in  ways  to  meet  that  ever- 
present problem  of  rustling  up  the 
daily  bill  of  fare. 

Where  is  Papa  Possum  all  this 
while?  Well,  he’s  something  of  a loner 
and  a sport.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
promiscuous  critter  has  been  dodging 
even  token  participation  in  bringing 
up  his  sons  and  daughters  for  many 
millions  of  years! 

The  opossum’s  shrewd  act  of  play- 
ing dead  when  molested  is  such  a 
standard  habit  that  most  people  are 
aware  that  the  phrase  “playing  pos- 
sum’’ long  ago  came  into  being  cour- 
tesy of  Br’er  Possum’s  example  of  de- 
ceptive behavior. 

Actually,  when  a persecuted  pos- 
sum plays  dead— and  believe  me  he’s 
quite  durable  and  hard  to  kill— he  may 
be  experiencing  genuine  but  tempo- 
rary paralysis.  Some  leading  natural- 
ists now  believe  that  the  animal  does 
not  deliberately  adopt  the  “lifeless” 
posture  of  self-defense.  They  suspect 
that  the  sensed  presence  of  peril  is 
too  much  for  his  nerxmus  system  and 
a surge  of  fear  brings  on  a benumbed 
seizure.  But  whether  his  fixations  are 
real  or  fixed,  this  is  certain:  the 
strange  behavior  of  the  ages  usually 
recognizes  the  proper  moment  to  for- 
sake inertia  and  slip  away  to  less 
hostile  surroundings. 

Indian  Name 

“Opossum”  is  an  American  Indian 
name.  In  the  language  of  the  Algon- 
quians  it  means  “white  animal.”  This 
isn’t  an  entirely  accurate  description 
since  his  grizzled  coat  may  be  more 
dingy  gray  than  white,  often  with 
outer  hairs  showing  yellowish-brown 
tips.  Black  opossums— resulting  from 
an  overdose  of  the  pigment  melanin- 
are  more  plentiful  generally  than  pure 
white  albinos,  where  nature’s  whims 
have  ruled  that  the  coloring  pigment 
be  totally  absent. 

Never  very  choicy  about  living  quar- 
ters, the  opossum  is  at  home  in  a 


hollow  tree,  vacant  woodchuck  bur- 
row, or  natural  cavity  in  a stone  ledge 
—with  or  without  a sparse  lining  of 
leaves  or  grass.  Barring  accidents  he 
can  expect  to  enjoy  a life  span  of 
about  seven  years.  But  his  normal  life 
expectancy  is  often  cut  short  by  cer- 
tain wildfolk  enemies— the  mink,  fox, 
great  horned  owl,  wildcat,  etc.  And  to 
make  life  even  more  hectic,  slow- 
witted  old  Didelphis  must  tradition- 
ally contend  with  men  and  dogs— a 
troublesome  duo  largely  responsible 
for  his  unsolicited  recognition  in  old- 
time  fiddle  tunes  and  folk  songs. 

Physical  Characteristics 

Tales  of  giant  Methuselah  possums 
notwithstanding,  an  adult  usually 
weighs  in  at  from  8 to  12  pounds.  Al- 
though he  doesn’t  hibernate,  in  the 
fall  he  becomes  a bit  heavier  when 
he  puts  on  an  extra  layer  of  fat  against 
the  rigors  of  future  severe  weather 
which  may  keep  him  “indoors”  for 
days  at  a time.  His  length  ranges  from 
20  to  26  inches,  about  10  or  11  of 
which  is  naked  tail.  His  odd  anat- 
omy includes  more  teeth  than  most 
species  of  land  mammals  (up  to  50), 
and  each  of  his  five-clawed  feet  is 
fitted  with  an  opposable  digit— that  is, 
the  great  toe  is  formed  to  function 
much  like  the  thumb  on  a human 
hand.  His  pointed  face  is  topped  by 
almost  hairless,  but  fairly  sensitive, 
ears.  His  berr>'-black  eyes  aren’t  as 
keen-sighted  as  they  appear,  but  his 
sense  of  smell  certainly  is  good  enough 
to  help  him  locate  a henhouse,  baited 
trap,  or  some  other  food  source  that 
may  or  may  not  get  him  into  a peck  of 
trouble. 

How  does  the  possum  rate  as  a 
meat  animal?  Well,  he’s  fondly  fa- 
v'ored  by  some,  snobbishly  frowned  on 
by  others.  Personally,  I’d  turn  down 
roast  possum  any  day  for  a plump 
portion  of  \ oung  woodchuck  or  musk- 
rat. Of  course  this  expression  of  choice 
is  in  no  way  meant  as  a downgrading 
slap  at  that  well-prepared  platter  of 
possum.  After  all,  there  are  those  who 


BUT  ONCE  YOU  GET  used  to  it,  your 
approach  can  be  more  casual  and  re- 
laxed. After  all,  how  many  people  down 
there  can  match  this  little  trick? 

do  not  care  for  wild  duck,  or  bear 
steak.  Or  ramps.  Or  sassafras  tea.  Or 
beefsteak. 

For  all  connoisseurs  of  prime  pos- 
sum who  may  be  voicing  their  “aye” 
votes  for  a good  recipe  for  roast  pos- 
sum, here’s  a top-rated  one— from  a 
Southern  cookbook; 

Roast  Possum 

Skin.  Draw.  Remove  head  and  tail.  Par- 
boil in  salted  water.  Stuff  with  following; 

1 can  anchovy  fillets 

2 cups  bread  crumbs 

1 can  consomme 

2 eggs,  beaten  stiff 

1 clove  garlic 

2 tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

1 onion,  chopped 

1 teaspoon  caraway  seeds 

h teaspoon  paprika 

Mix  well.  Cook  in  skillet  with  two  table- 
spoons butter  until  mixture  is  stiff.  Stuff 
opossum.  Place  in  roaster.  Add  1 cup  water 
and  1 tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce.  Roast 
at  450°  F.  until  brown.  Then  reduce  heat 
to  350°  F.  and  continue  at  this  temperature 
until  meat  is  well  done. 


Better  than  discovering  a buried  chest  of  gold  is  finding  a trunk  full  of  C| 
NEWS.  In  fact,  some  old  issues  of  the  magazine  are  about  as  scarce  £| 
valuable  as  gold.  Each  edition  contains  the  latest  entertainment  and  i| 
mation  for  hunters,  campers,  archers,  hikers,  nature  devotees  and  all 
interested  in  the  outdoors.  Only  $3.00  for  a one-year  subscription  . . 
for  three  years.  Send  names,  addresses  and  check  or  money  order  to 
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